THE ADMINISTRATION

consent is necessary. Ministers will usually answer questions on any
matter in respect of which they can obtain information. But the Minister
of Power, for instance, could refuse to answer a question which related
to an activity of the British Electricity Authority over which he had no
control.1 Similarly, the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food may
refuse to answer questions about the staff or operations of a marketing
board. He has no information, and it is not his business to inquire.2
This problem is of special importance where the board controls a
nationalised industry like the National Coal Board, the Area Boards
under the Gas Act, 1948, the British Transport Commission, the British
Electricity Authority, and so on. In each case the appropriate minister
has some powers of control, but they are strictly limited to those
necessary to control general policy; and in their ordinary administration
the boards are as independent as private companies. When the first of
these bodies, the National Coal Board, was set up, the Opposition
naturally did its best to show that the Board was inefficient, and sought
to capitalise any problems to which the administration gave rise. The
Minister of Fuel and Power refused to answer questions relating to what
he called day-to-day administration. It was pointed out to him that he
had ample power to obtain information and that, since the Board was
spending public money, it was desirable that the House of Commons
should have such information as it required. The Minister replied that
the principle had been accepted that socialised industries must be free
from day-to-day interference by the Minister; and that it was not
reasonable that the Minister should be required to answer when he had
not effective control, because though a question was in form a request
for information, it was in substance a peg on which to hang critical
supplementary questions, so that he would have to defend the Board
and in effect take control. Further, 'if the Minister were to use his
powers to obtain information about day-to-day administration he would
in fact be producing just that kind of bureaucratic paralysis which it is
the whole intention of the Act to avoid'.3

1 265 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 1449-50.

a 299 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 808, 1198, and see 311 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 292; 317 H.C. Deb. 55.,
2074; 322 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 360.

3 443 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 43-82, especially 72-4.
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